BEOWULF
The struggle between the two types of Christianity, from lona
and from Rome, was quickly settled in favour of Rome, albeit
the Celtic influence can be traced for generations. But Roman
Christianity and native Teutonic ways proved in many respects
difficult to blend.
For though our debt to 'Sleswick3 has been exaggerated, it
cannot be ignored. One example of the continuity of our race
may be given. Owing to the marriage of the son of William
the Conqueror with the daughter of the West Saxon house,
we can trace all the links which enable us to say of our present
king, as the West Saxons said of theirs, that 'his kin goes back to
Cerdic'. Further (although we cannot in this case trace all the
links) owing to the marriage of King Alfred of Wessex with a
lady of the Mercian royal house, it comes to pass that King
George VI is descended from that very King Offa who reigned
over the English in Sleswick in the Fourth Century of our era,
and who is praised in Beowulf as 'best of all mankind, as I have
heard, betwixt the seas'. That the English brought with them
the praises of this Continental Offa from the other side of the
North Sea is a fact not to be neglected. If Hengest and Horsa
did not bring over, as some would have us believe, a rough
draft of the Declaration of Rights of 1688, and of the Act of 1894
for the establishment of Rural District Councils, they did, at any
rate, bring with them some very vigorous institutions, one of
which was a 'literature without letters', including songs and
lays, celebrating their ancient gods and heroes. The story of
Caedmon shows how widespread was the ability to remember
and reproduce vernacular literature. At a feast, every one was
expected to take his part, and even a neat-herd was overwhelmed
with shame at the want of so general an accomplishment. So
far as this poetry commemorated the ancient gods, it was, of
course, utterly banned by the Church. The ancient heroes
were also, though not equally, condemned: the legends con-
cerning them were wrapped up with standards of morality and
ideas of honour which were often at variance with those of
Catholicism. Yet this poetry was so deeply loved by the Ger-
manic tribesmen that a nominal conversion, or even a sincere
conversion, to Christianity did not suffice to eradicate it. Its
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